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EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 
* * 


There is a German expression—“The Zeitgeist’—which implies the 
phase of feeling and opinion current in the public mind at any given epoch. 
It is the reflection of the status at which the power of the community to 
appreciate the experience of the past has at the moment arrived. ‘The 
change is often so subtle and so gradual that none but the trained psychol- 
ogist, both sensitive and impartial, may be able to appreciate it. Yet on 
looking back, we must all be dimly aware that the whole mental outlook 
and attitude of men and women has altered to a notable extent from that 
which the elder members of the race recall of generations previous. 

We do not speak of those superficial changes which come under the 
head of fashion and which include the rapidly changing canons of style 
in architecture, decorative art, music, literature and the like. These are 
emblematic, however, of principles of change more subtle and more funda- 
mental, and it is of these that we would now speak. 


* 


* * 


The Zeitgeist rules through a new intuitive perception derived 
from acquired experience of the race at large—an assimilated knowledge 
which may be slow to attain conscious expression, but the power of which 
is to be seen in the acceptance of new fundamentals in the framing of 
opinion and the guidance of action and motive. 

The greatest of all changes has come upon us unawares, and it has 
received its most powerful stimulus through the tragedy of the world-war 
and its aftermath of desolation. This change is nothing less than the birth 
of a new Social Consciousness in the individual as well as in the group— 
an emergence of a new sensibility which has, for innumerable members of 
the race, broken up the hard shell of an instinctive isolation of the per- 
sonality self-contained and self-sufficient—which had so long ruled the 
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thoughts of men, coloring their religion, their philosophy, and the whole 
economic and political structure of society. In religion, this expressed it 
self in a central motive of self-interest—the salvation of the individual soul. 
In philosophy it was apparent in the various materialistic creeds and not- 
ably in the physical aspect of the doctrine of evolution—the Survival of 
the Fittest. In politics it made for the more straitened forms of nationalism 
as contrasted with those of the brotherhood of nations. Lastly in the eco- 
nomic world it produced that “rugged individualism” which, however ben- 
eficial in the pioneer work of developing resources, has brought in its train 
untold suffering and privation to a large section of the community, and has 
been the parent of crimes innumerable. 


* 


Such a change would have been impossible without a cause deep- 
seated in the metaphysical outlook and psychical constitution of man. It 
could only come about in union with a philosophic change—the advent of 
new ideas of universal potency concerning the spiritual relation between 
man and man, and between the individual and the race. Root-ideas come 
in as obscure forces tending to expression in all forms of human thought 
and activity. We have witnessed the coming of two at least of these in 
recent times and are now observing their incalculable potency. These are 
both in the category of psychical knowledge and research. The first is the 
recognition of the phenomenal side of psychic fact; the second and more 
important, the philosophy of the Subliminal Mind which Myers was the 
first clearly to deduce from the phenomena of spiritualism. There is a fact 
not yet fully appreciated but which is, we believe, on the edge of realiza- 
tion. It is that the sum-total of the results of the intellectual experience of 
the past generation is present as a new creative force in the intuitions of 
the rising generation and of the newly-born. It is an impersonal kind of 
reincarnation—a reincarnation of ideas. Thus the child born today brings 
with him the assimilated force of bygone generations of hard intellectual 
labour in the form of a capacity to conceive ideas which, to the older gen- 
eration, were not instinctively attainable and were perhaps never in their 
own life brought to the point of emergence as concrete conceptions. So, 
to give an instance, the child of today will have no trouble in understanding 
the mechanism and dynamic principle of the radio, whereas his elders will, 
to their life’s end, find it still incomprehensible. It would be easy to multi 
ply instances of this new faculty of grasping truth. 


| But it is in the doctrine of the Subliminal Mind that the greatest in 
| fluence is now apparent. It is as yet so little understood even by its pro 
fessed exponents as to be constantly misinterpreted and ignorantly applied. 
What really is destined to emerge from it is the appreciation of the exis- 
tence of a Race-Spirit or Impersonal Self which is not only the appanage 
of the race at large but is the individual heritage of each one of its members. 
Thus the hypothesis of the Subconscious Mind—a very impersonal hy- 
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pothesis with some, and a very personal one with others, becomes ultimate- 
ly one with the spirit-hypothesis when once the presence of a more com- 
prehensive Mind inclusive of all individuals and acting through mental and 
psychical sympathy, is realized. Mediumistic control is thus seen to indi- 
cate the presence of all those elements of Personality which may be sym- 
pathetically united with the individual medium through his or her mental 
and psychical constitution. The phenomena of supernormal faculty go 
far to teach us that we none of us really live to ourselves or die to our- 
selves, but are indeed one with our race and sharers of the race-experience. 
To appreciate this truth in no way diminishes the idea of personal im- 
mortality:—far from it. It on the other hand enriches the individual with 
a spiritual inheritance of boundless extent which is the more real and the 
more enduring because it is shared with all his brethren in the great scroll 
of Time—the Aeon of human experience. 


The Zeitgeist is now making it clear to the intuitions of millions that 
the powers and talents hitherto claimed by individual thinkers as their per- . 
sonal equipment are in very truth gifts of the Impersonal Mind for which 
they have happened to be qualified as recipients: and that such gifts and 
talents are no longer to be regarded as personal property, but as manifesta- 
tions of a power bestowed on each and all, so soon as they are fitted to 


receive it—a power bequeathed for the service of the race at large and 
not merely for personal benefit and acclaim. 


g 
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THE INSPIRATION OF GLASTONBURY 
Part XI 
Copyright 1934 by 
Freperick BuicH Bonp 
The narrative of the post-mortem impressions of the monk Johannes 
forms a fitting climax to the tale of the Abbey unfolded in the script of 
J.B.S. The series offered to readers of the Journal has, in deference to 
the wishes of many, been extended rather beyond the limits originally 
planned. With this number it will be concluded. To avoid anything of 
the nature of an anti-climax, a brief excursion into other phases of the 
writing may not be out of place. 
The XLIIIrd Sitting, which took place on the 9th March 1934, proved 
to be an interesting one. Whilst travelling in by rail, J.B.S. heard men- 
tally and took down in pencil the following: 


“Multitudes foregather: If earthlings could glimpse the insistent demand for ex- 
pression of that which hath a parched thirst for re-creation—earth-hungered (they 
would understand that) which, back turning, is but Memory re-drawn as by a magnet. 

So does Earth pull ever at the consciousness. 


The Sea of the Unborn floods full—to break in a myriad finite wavelets of 
Personality at the bar which divides the rarer from the denser element.” 

In such passages as this there is material for profound thought and 
speculation. Is it then our own will—a personal urge for earth-experi- 
ence, which bids us, when the time is ripe, to enter into a body of flesh, 
forsaking the greater freedom of the spiritual estate? 

Intuitively such philosophers as Schopenhauer have sensed the need 
of supposing a Will-to-Live: perhaps as an impersonal urge, or one more 
racial than individual. But though this be true of Life in the lesser king- 
doms of Nature, wherein the TYPE rules and not the Individual; yet is it 
not logical to assume that the Personality of Man, as the fruit of long aeons 
of progressive differentiation, may bring to the threshold of earth-experi- 
ence a soul already dowered with Personality in the making? Poets are 
seers of spiritual truth. Something like this must have been felt by Words 
worth when he penned those immortal words: 


“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting 
The Soul that rises with us, our Life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy!” 
eke Kk 


The XLIVth Sitting, on the 13th March, opened with the cryptic 
remark: 


“So persecuted they the Prophets that came before ye.” 
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The relevance of this was not understood and an explanation was invited. 
The following came: 

“One saith: “This be a wisdom of the ages—a leading that be hoar with antiquity. 
Philosophers of old—Pythagorean wisdom—the sealed knowledge of Delphos—the 
Voice in the Garden,—which was GOD. Read ye anew the Ethics of Epicurus—the 
word close hid in symbol lest it be lost. 

I who dwell in the Unexpressed—and greater than Personality—a Unified Whole 
—sound the note of contact, and would draw thine intelligence to function on spiri- 
tual heights. 

Thus do men become gods. ... Hark ye! The voice that calls be trumpet; 
clarion: 

ALL POWER BE GIVEN IN HEAVEN: SO ON EARTH 

The Temple be holy—the Vox Humani (be) of Spirit. Let thine ears be ape: 
the Lord is in His holy Temple... . 

Before the Creche of Nativity dwelt I, a prophet of antiquity—a Force that gave 
tongue again and yet again;—back drawing to the Unexpressed—to the Void of latent 
Enfoldment—a vortex that whirleth to centre, again outcircling to re-expression. I 


be I—yet never ‘I’:—as comet-forces, hurled through space, know not the Persona, — 


so know I not the whole of Being. 

Then shall one, groping in the dark of re-birth, again to earth contact: even as 
a babe, crying in the language universal. And even as, in the second childhood of a 
mighty Expression, one JOHANNES—the Beloved saint of the Evangel, cried oft 
in tabernacle: “Little children, love ye one another”, so hath Love the first place in 
sacrament sacerdotal, and it be the one language. So may God speak to Man and the 
Word not be lost—if ye be not as they who, hearing, hear not and marvelling, cried 
that it be but thunder.... Fear ye the enfolding Love of the great All-Father? Put 
out thine hand. Canst thou even grope to touch aught that be not the Lord? As 
child at mother’s breast, so be thou safe.” 

The influence present had been so strong that it had rather over- 
powered JBS: but she felt much reassured by the last message, which FBB 
read to her; and she asked “Who is it speaking?” 

“An Alter Ego. If ye sensed my comradeship, the way would be no more arid, 
but aflame with the glory of spring. Yet a little while and thine eyes shall be oped.” 

Later in the script, Johannes broke in to say a few words on a musical 
theme which he had broached two sittings earlier. I have put the two 
fragments together. 

“If you would have orderly record, one and one only shall be heard. The best 
and clearest witness be no other than Johannes de Glaston. .. . 

"Mid dies twain—the dead of night—the zero “twixt yestereen and tomorrow and 
bells four to sound. And to mass of midnight be we called: abbey dark as tomb, 
save where torch flares send muted shadows to follow cowled forms that creep—a 
silent company. 

And Johan, still benumbed with drugged sleep, and not yet waked to sound. 

Masses a-many and for the dead that heed them not. 

“Johan to thee speaks. There is a score in music-script hight Fugo in Minisso. 
Organ be a 
patient beast that dwelleth sleep-drugged in stall, yet to the goad of Johan’ s trying 
shall it wake, and the Fuga of echoed notes shall beat, and yet again repeat the voice 
that would the Past recall. 

Music be the unworded thought—the Lingua Mortis—that can to you bring 
surging entities. Can ye not sense in each note an element of Feeling—a Word that 
carries import and would to you convey the Unutterable?’ 

Close thine eyes: the Visible drifts silently into the smoke of the Transmutable. 

Harmony alone speaks to the soul. It has in it all of emotion spent,—of hope to 
come—of praise and prayer. 


& 
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Yet more! Fit word to note and a Wisdom speaks which be above feeling: for 
Feeling be but a harp plucked by the fingers of passing Sentience. 

Music, too, hath higher vibrations:—yet can ye not them contact.” 

“So Johan, who be but dumb, and of halting speech, doth feel the stop for high- 


er speech in dark of organ-loft. So can he best unburden his soul of that which be 
chained within.” 


* 


* 


THE BARD OF AVON 


I have mentioned a Shakspearean influence which has seemed at 
times to loom in these writings. It developed first in connection with a 
story of some of the choice literary masterpieces which, according to one 
who spoke as Librarian and Curator, lay on the shelves of what was re 
puted in its day the greatest of monastic libraries in the West of Europe— 
the Library of Glaston. Poignant grief was expressed for the treasures 
which had gone up in flames at the Dissolution of the Abbey and lament 
was chiefly made for the loss of a priceless set of the works of Virgil. And 
then the extraordinary statement was made that Will Shakspeare was 
Virgil reincarnate—drawn by a yearning for the cool Northern lands 
which he had often felt in the former life. 

And now, in the XLVIth Sitting (March 20, 1934) the thread is 


again taken up and without prelude of any sort we have the following: 

“All in the merry month of May: Spring calls a lilting melody on the pipes of 
Pan.... So join ye the glad, hymn of Being. 

A boy aflame with youth—a loiterer by the wayside a-piping: a lad of the inne 
ago that lilts to blackbirden—a cock to mate in hedgerow. His flute be of few stops—- 
a willow-pipe knifed from that golden torrent drenched with life—the willow by the 
spring. 

So to small cockbird lipped he the music—a wee Avonian singer making prelude 
to the vast anthems he would later give to earth. 

“WILL!”—and again: “WILL!” the mother calleth:—‘“Laggard!” 

And the bird, affrighted, wings it to the open road. 

* 


“Avon’s Bard—again and yet again he cometh. Feel ye not his influence—the 
wind that blows behind the music of thine utterance? 

Great beyond the iron bonds of present thought—can he not again to birth? 
Yet would he the persona. There be no ‘meum’ nor yet ‘tuum’. It is a force that 
winds circling—a current above and beyond mortality that can merge thine higher 
Ego with this, and so knell the sense of mortality. 

A mighty Entity stooped once to expression. Let him again contact the upper 
reaches of thine fluidic increments of being. 
* 


“Up, and up—soaring! Fear ye then the Divine that be the common ground of 
soul-contact? Ye be here—and anon caught up as Elias in fiery chariot of conscious- 
ness, merged in THAT which lives immortal,—ageless,—pure and undifferentiated: 
TOGETHER—NOT ALONE! 

Death be but the outflow to immortal Life. The shell—the husk—matters not. 
Death be nought. The translation of the soul to that which be beyond consciousness 
be the true passing. Link with me! I BE NOT DEAD:—THOU BE NOT ALIVE!” 

Spirits of just men made perfect shuffle off this mortal coil and ye will To Be or 
not To Be. So probed I the soul sent questing the Invisible—and now, still seeking— 


still crying to the mute spheres—begging an answer to the ox of the Sphinx. Lift 
not the veil untimely!” 
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THE TRIBULATIONS OF AN ACTOR-MANAGER 


Scattered among the scripts I find fragments of an order very different 
from the last. They seem fleeting reminiscences of the task—which, if 
you come to think of it must have been a torturing one and almost hope- 
less—of coaching a group of unlettered rustics into some semblance of the 
characters they were chosen to represent. Only a supreme genius could 
so have inspired a company of ignorant dullards not to the manner born. 
And Johannes, our spokesman, must perforce yield himself to a like dis 
cipline, if he is to be the mouthpiece of this great influence. So he com- 
plains: 

‘Johan sitteth aghast. Who hath opened the way for this mighty man? Bulks 
he big, and blocks the door that he can not to enter. Peers he through only. 

This door be not the double Gothic of Glaston*—opened but for great folk pro- 
cessioning; nor yet the small narrow threshenhold** cut therein for daily traffic. 
Nor yet again is it the roundabout that clicks a circle to let in wayfarers from the 
road. 

It be a magic door that lets and hinders mortals, that they pass not out o’ersoon 
to the Immortal: nor suffers ghosties to re-click back to revisit the glimpses of the 
moon. 

Now list ye:—words be stuffed into the very mouth of Johannes. So will he 
spew them out. Johan’s headpiece be his own—alack-a-day if he be brought to play 
Jack Ketch. Nor shall he pop, puppet-wise, a finger in the throat of them that play 
for a bob} or a haypence. Would the great singer think to make of monikus a 
strolling player? Nay! Let him to his beads.... (writing changes) 

“All the world’s a stage: from this, the hidden wing whence mouthed I out the 
prompting meet to jog the memory of numbsculls strutting as gods, put I fire to 
their tongues so thick of utterance—and to village wench a-sobbing a slobbered utter- 
ance to the whit that the shoon of her did pinch: and how then should she (set 
forth) the amorous liquid lingua of the fair Juliette a-swoon with love? 

And most noble Caesar harks to Anthony—and hears he cockney utterance a- 
birring all the music o’ it! 


Shakspeare’s preference for Roman and Italian themes in his plays 
is explained in a passage occurring in the script of J.B.S. for Jan. 11th 
(Sitting XXXII) which I here recall, as it supplements the foregoing. 

The script is prefaced by a capital “V” inscribed within a circle. 
(FBB. “To whom does this initial refer?’’) 

“VIRGIL salutes you. What would you? ... WIRGILIUS, poeta bucolica, 
creator (here is a reference to the preservation of his memories in those writings of 
which a copy was held in the monastery)... . So to birth came slowly this child 
of his—the creature of his mind. In fair Latin script made he it. ‘Lo!’ cryeth one: 
‘We of Glaston did so have—and in flame passed it to glory.” 

It is not quite clear who is actually supposed to be speaking for the 
poet; but it seems to be a monastic scribe, and may be none other than 
Whyting; for I have found a previous reference to these much-prized 


books, although there was nothing then to indicate the identity of the poet. 


At the XXXIst Sitting (Jan. 9th) the Abbot purports to say: 


“Once more to speak—again to contact goodly earth, from which I, with most 
undue haste, be removed. The one ye seek to find went up in flame—his name lost 


*The great western entry to the nave was dual. 


Its wide arch still remains. 
**A small wicket was hinged within the panels of one of the great doors. 
yEnglish slang term for a shilling. 


“Haypence’ is, of course ‘half-pence’. 
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with a many, when brute beast made havoc. Much could I tell of ancient wisdom 
set down and now lost,—-but naught to what could be gleaned, could I but contact 
more fully thine intelligence. 

Fire hath engulfed, but not utterly destroyed. What changeth in elements can 
be reassembled. So liveth the spirit of great thought, inchoate but existent.” 

To continue the XXXIInd script. Here come fragments in Latin— 
but very disjointed, as J.B.S. knows no Latin and is nervous about setting 
down phonetically what her inner ear discerns as sound without sense. It 
is to the effect that VIRGIL, in his Italian home, hankered after the north- 
ern woodlands. From this point, the script continues in English: 

“So saith he—and God wot he sayeth it with dumb tongue. Shall I then essay to 
carry across—to translate—his straight meaning? 

He, as Rhodian Colossus, would a-stride the years and be in twain cleft:—one 
sandalled foot firm set in Italia, and one—in tighter shoon—set down by Avon's 
shores. So bears he ever—tight clasped in mighty fist—the scroll of knowledge he 
would not to forego. 

It be a verity of unchallenged fact. So went he forth to agricolean peace, there 
to set stilus to slate and bid the muse inspire. Three years dwelt he thus, bemused 
by beauty. Saw he great triremes avsailing, and Neptune bore them to new lands. 
Oft would his soul—e’en as the soul of Aeneas to Troy, and the Phoenician to 
Britannic shores. Yet passed he, with his thirst still unslaked. 

* * 


“Thus reaching forth—ever straining at the leash—he, when Time was ripe, 
and the Ego of him (ready) to enter once again—desire brought him e’en to the land 
of his desire—ever the call of the North. And so to Avon. 

* 


“And mother—all unknowing—held to her breast the foster-child of fire Divine. 
And the mother crieth an-hungered. But the birthright of celestial power did 
hold him. 
So, back turning to ways forgot in Lethe’s stream, he did of ancient memories 
(remind him) ;—of Verona—of Padua—of lands forgot.” 
* 


“And cried they: “What would’st thou, dumbhead?’ And shall we strut stage 
as Iago—as Veronese puppet? In sooth think we the britches of small tight velvet 
Venetian would to pinch our too great buttocks and we split!’ 

So, with strange oaths and much of growling, they betake themselves to parts 
unkin. And full vilely did they (play) them: and the bard of Avon would to show 
them—for saw he plain the right o’t. 


“Let the music flow. Now can ye the riddle to read—the nut to crack. Set 
dumb tongue and deaf dotard to render divine harmonies and thou hast the task of 
Sisyphus. 

So let he much to fail—-as music falleth mute on unplucked strings. And 
ti went singing down the wind for lack of power to bring to birth the Child of 

eauty.” 


* * KF 


“WILL—o’ the Wisp!” quoth his mother, frantic with the wanton-seeming ways 
of him. And to humble task would she set him. Yet never can Pegasus in harness 
be confined! 

(On the choice of a fool to play a fool’s part) 

“Utimo a hop-o’er-thumb—a nit-wit—ever a-chippering foolishness, ‘Yet’ saith 

the Bard ‘if I ines. # to express the perfect fool, can I not so impress to work a Yarric 


of parts he be born to?” 
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Before the closing of this record, I would give our friend Johannes 
a brief hearing, and let him ease his soul by making public confession of a 
peccadillo of his youthful days. I suspect it has remained unshriven and 
that he has even gloried in his iniquity! However, we will hear his own 
words. 

“Know you the trysting-place? Tis beyond the wood where, in dip of dell, 
dwells moss a-suck that clings to the foot. The gold-cups afire on rim: the bubble- 
ubble of purling brook that sings to itself—there went I, eager to hold out two hands— 
trembling with impatience that the blessed water might minister to my need. 

I know not why I so urge me to link to earth! A great primordial urge? (Now 
doth one speak a dual utterance—mine earth-ego knit to mine ultra—a twin self). 
Let me then strip clean of my cling of trailing glory and step forth—thine own crude 
and merry monk that but yesterday yoared* the ferry and sang at his work. Charon 
ne'er plowed “twixt Stygian shores as joyous as I, back-paddling from the nether 
world. 

"Twas as young clerk escollier at Prier’s Primus that I did run me unseemly 
from shadows of Abbey to the sun-dance of Ester that set joyeuse the mad meadow, 
and the meer aflair with golden light. To ferry the ketch—to sound great notes of 
praise—deep-throated hallelujahs;—it was more to me than angels’ choiring in dim 


chantry. Must I then a sin—of all innocence—confess? 
© 


Young and soft of the head and heart was I: clumsy as a bear’s cub and not 
yet gone dead to earth as good Father Anselm:—thus if I yored ferrv for pilgrims 
to shrine, and for lay-brothers bearing wares from mart, so should I in sooth not re- 
fuse one that came tripping light-footed as fawn, and did gather her petti-skirts to 
run, and did cry me “Tarry!’ 

Tis over did leap the scallop—o’ersoon!—and saith young maid: “Mine burse 
be the worse for a vent and out thereat have mine ha’pence trolloped. Ill buss thee, 
laddie, to pay the score!” And the limmer flicked the hot cheek of me ere I could 
cry “Avant! or say prayer like unto Saint Anthony. 

Tis true I rubbed. *un off with tail of my gown: but memory sticked—and there 
be an unholy gladness that I could not exorcise me of. 

Penance did I: the floor of "Fectory to mop on bended knees: yet glad was I— 
and be to this day—Lord ha’ marcy on mine o’er-tainted sowl!” 

The play is ended. Let Johannes ring down the curtain with a few 
words prophetic of the purpose which underlies these communications. 

“Great are the uses of adversity. Life stirs ‘neath dust of death: a pulse beats 
softly through the sleeping sod. Myriad elemental impulses stir in the womb of 
Mother Earth—the ancient Mother who hath borne sons of glorious lineage—the 
patient mother who waits the slow unfolding of leaf upon the bough—the yearly birth- 
time of Nature. ... Hark! thine ears shall hear the piping ere the morning wakes— 
the first glad chorus to the rising sun. On the keen wind of dawn lilts the high 
treble of the pipes. Birds that hear the stir of leaf, the passing of a shadow, wake 
to join chorusing in the mad matins of the day. 

Thus the Mystery of the Unseen that liveth and passeth processioning to fulfil- 
ment, a Verity intangible,—a lesser octave in the vast chord of Being. 

Forces which dwell eternally in the elements, expressive as forthputting of the 
Will Divine, translate themselves anew as an Elixir of Life. ... The Invisible shall 
emerge from the dark of latent being. The glory of a new day dawns for humanity. 

AVALON, the heart’s home of many that be gone! As falls the twilight after 
day, so falls the mystery of haunted sleep o'er Avalon. ... What has fallen sleeps: 
but there be that which, as a babe new-born, shall cradled be in ancient sanctuary— 
a vast new force and an outpouring of the Spirit that shall grow to uprear again the 


Church of God. 


*For ‘oared’. 
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Long time sleep they that await the rising of the morning star. Is it to you a 
mystery—the submerging of the Entity beneath the waters of Lethe—the sinking of 
the soul to oblivion? 

Mortal sleep be a type of that which follows—a re-vitalizing of weary ones: 
and dawn, a time of regeneration. So sleep the dead—nay—the tired children 
that drop from listless hand their toys, and drift to dreamland in their mother’s arms. 
The eternal Mother sleeps not, but ever guards her own.” 


* 


CROOKES’ CRUCIAL EXPERIMENT 
By R. A. Watters, F.R.S.A. 

Director, The Dr. William Bernard Johnston Foundation for Psychological Research 

A study of the life of Sir William Crookes reveals a man of unusuai 
character, keen intellect and great wisdom. The scientific world is, indeed, 
critical; it is slow to award merit; and during the span of sixty odd years, 
since the marvelous researches of Crookes, it has thus far failed to award 
him adequate appreciation for the time and effort devoted to the, then, 
unusual subject of psychical phenomena. We owe to the memory of this 
savant a debt of gratitude; for it was he who, despite ridicule and criticism 
from his colleagues, first established laboratory analysis of this remote 
subject. With the passing of the years, however, new workers have ap- 
peared, new ideas have been advanced, and new phenomena analyzed; and 
for the most part, the pioneers have been either relegated to the reference 
library—or else forgotten. 

Although the literature constantly refers to Sir William Crookes and 
his work, comparatively few students know, or realize, the important part 
played by Crookes in the field of psychical research. A confirmed spirit: 
ualist himself, he proved the objectivity of the physical phenomena of psy- 
chical research, however those phenomena may be interpreted. 

It has been sixty-three years since Crookes published his two most 
important Papers; namely, “Experimental Investigation of a New Force,” 
and “Further Experiments on Psychic Force.” Details of the more re- 
markable phenomena are to be found in the second Paper cited above. 
Since the publication of these two Papers, throughout the world, the name 
of Crookes has been used to support the arguments in favor of the “phe- 
nomena of spiritualism.” 

It is not the purpose of this Paper to elaborate Crookes’ beliefs or 
disbeliefs. Its aim is, rather, to set down four of his characteristic experi- 
ments which illustrate his ability as a researcher and show something of the 
meticulous observation by which his genius was able to so plot the boun- 
daries of psychical phenomena that no subsequent investigator has been 
able to extend them. 

Crookes began his investigations into “things called spiritual’ by ap- 
plying himself to the study of a new “Force,” the manifestation of which 
came through the mediumship of D. D. Home. Although Home has been 
subjected to the severest criticism, and Crookes has been ridiculed as few 
men have been, it does not alter the fact that Home was thoroughly and 
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painstakingly investigated by Crookes and the phenomena found to be 
genuine—as the subsequent Experiments will show. 

The surprising thing is that, they who were acquainted with laboratory 
procedure, and for whom the researches of Crookes ought to have had 
much significance should, at the time when he most needed their advice 
and support, turn away from him. His critics chose as a criterion the so- 
called “water experiment”; and although Crookes tried to fully explain, 
he could never make himself heard above the din and cry of his accusers. 
Crookes’ crucial experiment was, then, the observation made with the bowl 
of water and a copper vessel; for it was at this point that “official science” 
turned its back upon him, and from that day it has looked with askance 
upon “spiritualism” and allied phenomena. One wonders what science, 
philosophy and religion might have been like to-day had Crookes succeeded 
in convincing “official science” of the reality of the phenomena studied by 
him. 

Before describing the “water experiment”, it might be well to men- 
tion the observation leading up to it. Crookes first tried what he termed 
‘‘a balance experiment” which he described as follows: : 

*In another part of the room an apparatus was fitted up for experi- 
menting on the alteration in the weight of a body. It consisted of a mahog- 
any board, 36 inches long by 91/ inches wide and 1 inch thick. At each 
end a strip of mahogany 1!/, inches wide was screwed on, forming feet. 
One end of the board rested on a firm table, whilst the other end was sup- 
ported by a spring balance hanging from a substantial tripod stand. The 
balance was fitted with a self-registering index, in such a manner that it 
would record the maximum weight indicated by the pointer. The ap- 
paratus was adjusted so that the mahogany board was horizontal, its foot 
resting flat on the support. In this position its weight was 3 lbs., as marked 
by the pointer of the balance. 

“Before Mr. Home entered the room, the apparatus had been ar- 


ranged in position, and he had not even the object of some parts of it ex- 
plained before sitting down.” 


“Mr. Home placed the tips of his fingers lightly on the extreme end 
of the mahogany board which was resting on the support, whilst Dr. A. 
B. and myself sat, one on each side of it, watching for any effect which 
might be produced. Almost immediately the pointer of the balance was 
seen to descend. After a few seconds it rose again. This movement was 
repeated several times, as if by successive waves of the Psychic Force. The 
end of the board was observed to oscillate slowly up and down during the 
experiment. 

“Mr. Home now of his own accord took a small hand-bell and a little 
card match-box, which happened to be near, and placed one under each 
hand, to satisfy us, as he said, that he was not producing the downward 
pressure. The very slow oscillation of the spring balance became more 


**Researches in the Phenomena of Spiritualism... By Wm. Crookes, F.R.S. Publish : 
J. Burns, 15, Southampton Row, Holborn, W. C., London. ublished by: 
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marked, and Dr. A. B., watching the index, said that he saw it descend to 
6l4 lbs. The normal weight of the board as so suspended being 3 lbs., the 
additional downward pull was therefore 3!/, lbs. On looking immediately 
afterward at the automatic register, we saw that the index had at one time 
descended as low as 9 lbs., showing a maximum pull of 6 lbs. upon a board 
whose normal weight was 3 lbs. 

“In order to see whether it was possible to produce much effect on 
the spring balance by pressure at the place where Mr. Home’s fingers 
had been, I stepped upon the table and stood on one foot at the end of 
the board. Dr. A. B., who was observing the index of the balance, said 
that the whole weight of my body (140 lbs.) so applied only sunk the in- 
dex 11/, lbs. or 2 lbs. when I jerked up and down. Mr. Home had been sit- 
ting in a low easy-chair, and could not, therefore, had he tried his utmost, 
have exerted any material influence on these results. I need scarcely add 
that his feet as well as his hands were closely guarded by all in the room.” 

The fact that Home had been able to demonstrate his phenomena with 
such remarkable success, led Crookes to build the instrument shown in 
Fig. 1; the object of which being to eliminate mechanical transmission of 
power, and the effects of muscular control, if such existed. Figure 1 con- 
sists of the following parts: A is a mahogany board, 36 inches long by 9l/y 
inches wide and 1 inch thick. One end is supported by the spring balance, 
as described above, while the other is allowed to rest on a firm support. The 
flat piece previously described has been replaced by a “knife-edge” which is 
called F in the illustration. 


Figure 1. 


“On the board, exactly over the fulcrum”, says Crookes, “is placed 
a large glass vessel filled with water, I. (My italics) L is a massive iron stand, 
furnished with an arm and a ring, M N, in which rests a hemispherical 
copper vessel perforated with several holes at the bottom. 

“The iron stand is two inches from the board, A B, and the arm and 
copper vessel, M N, are so adjusted that the latter dips into the water 11/, 
inches, being 51/, inches from the bottom of I, and 2 inches from its cir- 
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cumference. Shaking or striking the arm, M, or the vessel, N, produces 
no appreciable mechanical effect on the board, A B, capable of affecting 
the balance. Dipping the hand to the fullest extent into the water in N, 
does not produce the least appreciable action on the balance. (My italics.) 
“As the mechanical transmission of power is by this means entirely 
cut off between the copper vessel and the board, A B, the power of muscu- 
lar control is thereby completely eliminated.” (My italics.) 
* * 


‘Experiment I—The apparatus having been properly adjusted before 
Mr. Home entered the room, he was brought in, and asked to place his 
fingers in the water in the copper vessel, N. He stood up and dipped the 
tips of the fingers of his right hand in the water, his other hand and his 
feet being held. When he said he felt a power, force, or influence, pro- 
ceeding from his hand, I set the clock going*, and almost immediately the 
end, B, of the board was seen to descend slowly and remain down for 
about ten seconds; it then descended a little further, and afterwards rose 
to its normal height. It then descended again, rose suddenly, gradually 
sunk for 17 seconds, and finally rose to its normal height, where it re 
mained till the experiment was concluded. The lowest point marked on 
the glass (Fig. 2, graph A) was equivalent to a direct pull of about 
5,000 grains.” (Note: The tracings in Fig. 2, were identified by numerals, 
but for my own convenience I have changed the identification to letters. 
R.A.W.) 

Crookes had prepared a Paper describing his experiments with Home, 
which included the “water experiment”, for the Royal Society; but it 
seems that Crookes had, in one preceding observation, placed the vessel, I, 
not exactly over the fulcrum, but somewhat nearer the end, B. Now, it 
is a well known fact that if a vessel be filled with water and placed on a 
weighing machine, immersion of the hand in the water will, due to the 
hydrostatic pressure of the water displaced by the hand, cause the indicator 
to show an increase in weight. If Crookes actually performed his experi- 
ment in this manner (which he did the first time), there can be no doubt 
but that the addition of Home’s hand to the water would account for the 
added 5,000 or 6,000 grains. Crookes described the “preceding observa- 
tion” in a letter to Prof. Stokes, and to satisfy Stokes’ objections, which 
included hydrostatic pressure, Crookes repeated the experiment. This 
point was seized upon, however, by Crookes’ critics and used against him, 
even though he tried to explain as I have italicized above, that plunging 
his own hand into the water had no effect on the indicator when the vessel, 
I, was placed directly over the fulcrum. The rejection of his Paper by the 
Royal Society is a historical fact! The rejection of his Paper, however, oc- 
casioned considerable correspondence. 


In a letter to Crookes, Sir Charles Wheatstone, an eminent English 
scientist, said: 


*The clock was a mechanical device which drew a smoked glass across a needle soldered 


to the index of the balance thus making a graph, or tracing, indicating the time and extent of 
the phenomena. See Fig. 2. 
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ae In both these sentences you explain why you employed the inter- 
position of water, and you state nothing from which I can infer that you 
had any other reason for doing so. 

“It is further evident that in the experiments first communicated to 
Professor Stokes, the vessel of water was not placed directly over the ful- 
crum of the lever (my italics); for you say (page 28), “In my first experi 
ments with this apparatus, referred to in Professor Stokes’s letter and my 
answer, the glass vessel was not over the fulcrum, but nearer B.” That 
under such circumstances a mechanical pressure is exerted on the lever 
when the hand is dipped in the water is an undoubted fact; whether it 
produces the effect in question or not depends on the sensibility of the 
apparatus and the placing of the vessel. A displacement of 3 cubic inches 
of water would exert a pressure which, if directly applied to your machine, 
would be equal to 6,816 grains; the extreme pressure of your imaginary 
psychic force being, according to your own statement, 5,000 grains. The 
fluctuation of the pressure in your experiment would naturally follow from 
the varying quantity of water displaced owing to the unsteadiness of the 
hand in the liquid. 

‘From the above it appears to me that your experiment with the water 
vessel does not offer an iota of proof in favor of your doctrine of psychic 
force, or any disproof of the effect not being mechanical; though it might 
easily lead persons unacquainted with hydrostatic laws to infer that no 
mechanical pressure could be communicated under such circumstances. 

“I cannot see what part you intended the water to play when you 
subsequently placed the vessel over the dead point, and it appears to me 
contrary to all analogy that a force acting according to physical laws should 
produce the motion of a lever by acting on its fulcrum.” 

The above letter shows how harsh, and apparently intolerant, 
Crookes’ critics were of his work. Although Crookes qualified his first 
experiment by performing a new series, which are included here, he was 
unable to make his enemies believe in his veracity! 

In reply to Wheatstone’s letter, Crookes gave about as good as was 
sent; and in replying to the last paragraph of the above letter, Crookes 
said: “In this I entirely agree. I too cannot see the part the water played; 
nor can I trace the analogy between the psychic force and a force acting 
according to known physical laws. Yet the facts recorded in my papers 
are true for all that.” 

Wheatstone and Stokes were not alone in hurling criticism at Crookes: 
there was Dr. William Carpenter who was perhaps the most severe critic 
of all. It was he who wrote, or was thought to have written, the Article 
for the “Quarterly Review” which did not in the least spare Crookes’ feel- 
ings. Spiller, a friend of long standing, broke with Crookes because of his 
researches with Home. Thus Crookes, the discoverer of thallium, a pio- 
neer in asepsis, England’s first spectroscopist (of that period), the author 
of innumerable scientific papers, and the man destined to build the 
Crookes’ tube” which led to the discovery of X-Rays, was written to, and 
talked about, as though he were an insignificant schoolboy whose claim to 
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a new “Force” was totally unworthy of notice. Had Crookes’ Paper, 
“Further Experiments on Psychic Force”, been carefully read, and had it 
been given unprejudiced consideration by his critics, they would have ob- 
served that the three experiments following the one with the water vessel, 
fully established Crookes’ claim to a new Force. That one so skilled as 
he should have received the treatment he did, without due weight having 
been given the evidence submitted, certainly indicates that intolerance over- 
balanced judgment. 

- Experiments II, III, and IV, follow in sequence. They show what 
elaborate care was exercised by Crookes in his research with Home. They 
show, too, with what caution the experimentor reached his conclusions, 
nothing being left to chance or to the imagination; and his critics who 


dubbed the new Force “imaginary” certainly did not possess the informa- 
tion that was known to Crookes. 


EXPERIMENTS II, III, IV. 
(See Diagram Overleaf.) 


‘Experiment IJ.—Contact through water having proved to be as ef- 
fectual as actual mechanical contact, I wished to see if the power or force 
could affect the weight, either through other portions of the apparatus or 
through the air. The glass vessel and iron stand, &c., were therefore re- 
moved, as an unnecessary complication, and Mr. Home’s hands were placed 
on the stand of the apparatus at P (Figure 1). A gentleman present put 
his hand on Mr. Home’s hands, and his foot on both Mr. Home’s feet, 
and I also watched him closely all the time. At the proper moment the 
clock was again set going; the board descended and rose in an irregular 


manner, the result being a curved tracing on the glass, of which Fig. 2-B 
is a copy.” 


* 


* 


* 


“Experiment III—Mr. Home was now placed 1 foot from the board, 
A B, on one side of it. His hands and feet were firmly grasped by a by- 
stander, and another tracing, of which Fig. 2-C is a copy, was taken on 
the moving glass plate.” (My italics.) 


* 


* 


* 


* * 


“Experiment IV.—(Tried on an occasion when the power was strong- 
er than on previous occasions.) Mr. Home was now placed 3 feet from 
the apparatus, his hands and feet being tightly held. (My italics.) The 
clock was set going when he gave the word, and the end, B, of the board 


soon descended, and again rose in an irregular manner, as is shown in Fig. 
2-D.” 
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Scale of Seconds, 
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The horizontal scale of seconds shows the time pied {n the movement: 
the experiment lasting one minute. The vertical scale shows the tension in 
grains exerted on the balance at any moment, 


In this and the two follawing figures the scales, both vertical and horizontal, 
are the same as in Fig-Fy 
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‘Further Experiments on Psychic Force” carried other observations 
besides those made with Home. Experiments with a lady who was not a 
professional medium, whose name was omitted, but whose phenomena 
were very good for Crookes’ research were given; they only add more 
force to Crookes’ experiments and to his claims. It is inconceivable that 
anyone knowing Crookes, and having full knowledge of the meticulous 
care with which his work was executed could, after having read the above 
experiments, doubt his veracity; and it is a profound puzzle how one, hav- 
ing read Experiments III and IV, could doubt the reality of a new Force 
as Crookes supposed it to be. 

Just how near Crookes came to swinging “official science” to his 
side of the question, we shall never know. That he had some very in- 
fluential followers is certain; whether or not he could have rallied more 
“believers” to his side, had he not made his first error with the “water 
experiment”, we shall never know. There is a possibility that he might 
have done so. Recognition from the Royal Society was all that he needed 
to acquire a following; and had it not been for Wheatstone, Stokes, Car- 
penter, Spiller, and others, it is quite possible that Crookes might have . 
been given a hearing even there. What might have happened had Crookes 
gained such a hearing, what science, religion and philosophy might be like 
today we can only surmise; speculations are sometimes dangerous, and as 
to what might have happened, since it did not happen, makes little differ- 
ence. Crookes left to subsequent generations the fruits of his labor; and 
it is up to the individuals interested in the work to make the best they can 
of it. 

An analysis of Crookes’ work shows, then, that his difficulties came 
trom the manner in which he positioned the bowl of water. It was either 
too near the end, B, or else, it was poorly positioned by being allowed to 
rest immediately over the fulcrum and thus be contrary to “physical laws.” 
It is evident that Crookes’ critics were dissatisfied with the bowl of water— 
no matter where he placed it! 

That Crookes was familiar with the hydrostatic laws involved there 
can be no doubt. He was a physicist, and having been employed with the 
operation of physical instruments for years, it would have been impossible 
for this law to have remained unknown to him. His knowledge of hydro- 
static pressure is evinced by the mention he made of the fact that, when he 
tested his apparatus by submerging his own hand in the water, there 
was no indication of the balance’s pointer showing added weight when the 
bowl was placed over the fulcrum. It was so placed, he tells us, that he 
might eliminate mechanical and muscular intervention; and it is folly to 


suppose that one with Crookes’ training and power of observation should 
not know what he was about. 
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Crookes’ “water experiment” with Home was a success, however it 
may have been interpreted by his critics. Home, we are told, merely dipped 
the tips of the fingers of his right hand in the water contained in the copper 
vessel (which Crookes had previously found to function to his entire satis 
faction), and the end of the board, B, was depressed. Careful testing 
brought out the fact that Home could not, with his own efforts, no mattex 
how hard he might have tried, produce the phenomena which are illustrated 
in the accompanying graphs. The experiment showed, then, that Home’s 
power emanated from some part of his body other than the fingers of his 
right hand. No trickery was involved, for the guarding and holding of 
Home’s free hand and his feet have been attested to, by no less authority 
than Crookes himself. 

Critics might have, and did, contend that Home was too near the ap- 
paratus and perhaps influenced it with the free hand, or with one or both 
feet. But Crookes says that this is not so; and one who was, or is familiar 
with the researches of Crookes in pure science, would scarcely say that 
Crookes was mistaken; his power of observation was too keen for that. 
The mind is set at rest, however, by the Experiments which Crookes per- 
mits to follow. He shows that the phenomena could, and did, occur when 
Home was from one to three feet away from the apparatus, and under rig- 
orous control. Crookes proved, beyond any question of doubt, by his 
Experiments II, III, and IV (quoted), that Home’s phenomena were not 
only genuine, but that through his mediumship there was actually demon- 
strated a new Force. 

In closing, there is nothing more to say than, perhaps, to add a state- 
ment made some years ago by Professor Charles Richet: 

*“Tn my servile respect for the classic tradition I mocked at what was 
called Spiritism; and after reading the astounding statements which Mr. 
Crookes had published, I allowed myself—and here I do publicly beg his 
pardon for it—to laugh at them as heartily as almost everyone else was do- 
ing. But now . . . I beat my breast and cry Pater, peccavi! How could I sup- 
- pose that the savant who had discovered thallium and the radiometer and 
_ foreshadowed the Rontgen rays, could commit gross and inexplicable blun- 


ders, or allow himself to be duped for years by tricks which a child could 
have exposed.” 


— *(Proc. S.P.R. July, 1899) Taken from “Leaves from a Psychic Note-Book”, by H. A. 
as. 
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THE WORK OF CHARLES L. TWEEDALE 
A Review of his Book: Man’s Survival After Death* 
By Tue Eprror 


Among the books that may claim to have exercised the strongest in- 
fluence over the more orthodox religionists both lay and clerical in English- 
speaking countries, the work of the Revd. Charles L. Tweedale, Vicar of 
Weston, Yorkshire holds an outstanding position. 

As an English parish clergyman he has enjoyed the advantage of gain- 
ing the ear of very many who perhaps would never have listened to the 
appeal of an outside writer. In this respect he follows upon one noted 
predecessor, the Revd. Arthur Chambers, whose simple exposition of mod- 
ern spiritualism in its relation to religion was absorbed by a hundred 
thousand eager readers in England. On this foundation Mr. Tweedale 
has built, and built well; bringing to his task two valuable adjuncts—a 
competent knowledge of Bible and Church history and a familiarity with 
the science of astronomy. The work now under review has undoubtedly . 
had a large share in reconciling orthodox opinion to the study of psychic 
facts and hence in promoting a larger and more tolerant view of them as 
indicating a basic element in life which can no longer be left out of ac 
count in the scheme of Christian belief. 

Thirty years’ work as an English parson convinced Mr. Tweedale of 
the lack of vital belief in the power of the resurrection among the laity. 
He found Christianity accepted and taught more as a moral and ethical 
system buttressed by tradition and—shall we say—habit. Rarely did he 
find any certainty as to a future life—just a hope; but beneath that hope, 
a harassing doubt. This led him to certify for himself the essential object 
of Christ’s teaching, His passion, and His resurrection and subsequent mani- 
festations of His person and power. And in the emphasis our author 
places upon the real motive and design of Christ’s ministry we think he 
has done a notable service to the cause of religion. For he makes the whole 
plan a logical one and a strictly predetermined venture entered upon with 
the fullest knowledge of the sacrifice it must entail. Lucid, rational, and 
attractive to a degree of fascination, it compels attention and it may be 
briefly stated thus: A great Teacher, with a perfect foreknowledge de- 
rived from his mastery of the divine powers latent in man, undertakes by 
a planned incarnation, a course of teaching in which these powers are ex- 
emplified by miracle and thus indelibly impressed upon the minds of the 
people. He then deliberately arranges for a challenge to the powers that 
be—the official priesthood—which shall result in a public execution at- 
tended with the maximum of notoriety and agitation of the public mind. 
The vilest death is chosen. It is a part, and a necessary part, of the scheme. 
But it is only a prelude to the real object of the whole drama. This is 


*The Richards Press Ltd., 90 Newman Street, London, W. 1. 4th Ed. pp. 528 with Ap- 
oendices and Index 16 pp. 1931. 
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the bringing to light of the immortal nature of the soul—its power to 
conquer physical death and to manifest itself anew in a more perfect 
vehicle free from the limitations of the flesh. And it is triumphantly ac 
complished, as the apostolic record bears witness. 

The Christian Church is the heir of numerous outworn theological 
ideas which have had force, through the centuries, to mask the essential 
and basic intent of Christ’s mission under ancient orthodoxies of belief— 
Mosaic, Egyptian, and what not—concerning the doctrines of blood-sacri- 
fice, atonement, the resurrection of the body, etc., etc.: and these have col- 
ored and distorted Christian teaching even to this day, and do so still. In 
all of them, the fear-element subsists. They have been the parents of 
fanaticism and of all sectarian hatred. 

If Mr. Tweedale’s view gains adherents, these reactionary elements 
must inevitably lose force, and a clarification of thought take place which 
should inspire hopes of a more general tolerance in the time to come among 
all who have been able to conceive the Christian ideal. Should this be the 
outcome of Mr. Tweedale’s work, he will not have labored in vain, nor 
will his work perish. 

The astronomical chapter which heads his book serves as a vehicle 
for certain useful suggestions as to man’s place in the universe, and the 
radical distinction to be drawn between organic life and the attributes and 
functions of Spirit. 

The next seven chapters cover the biblical teaching as to the soul 
and its after-death conditions and in Ch. ix we pass to a discussion of the 
Two Bodies (natural and spiritual) and the real nature of Man. This is 
followed by a survey (Ch. x.) of the occasional manifestations of the 
spiritual body during mortal life and this is illustrated by a few well-chosen 
and remarkable instances such as the case of Mrs. Birbeck (see Proc. S. P. 
R. vol. I: p. 122). Appearances shortly after death are dealt with in Ch. 
xi, and others long after death in Ch. xii. Then come those which have 
been recorded as being in fulfilment of a compact made in life; these being 
well-attested though (according to S. P. R. canons) out-of-date!* 

The maintenance of earth-interest by the departed is the subject 
is usefully discussed. This has been a problem in the minds of many. Ex- 
cellent cases are cited from the S. P. R. Proc. and elsewhere. They make 
impressive reading and it is impossible to discount their value. Absolute 


_ proof is a thing we never attain; but cumulative evidence of the right sort, 


rightly presented, will suffice, with all normal and reasonable people, to 
create a logical conviction and to establish the pragmatic value of the hy- 
pothesis of spirit-return. 

The succeeding sections of Mr. Tweedale’s book (XVII to XXIII) 
cover the question of the objectivity and effectual nature of the subtle 
(etheric or spiritual) body and the various orders of phenomena arising 
from the interaction between it and the physical order. Here again the 


cases cited are well-marshalled and discreetly chosen. 


*It has always seemed a little puzzling to understand why a recent record, however 
anaemic, should be preferred to a classic instance that in its day, was supported by the most 
credible witnesses. The best evidence lies in past records and to disdain it is mere conceit. Ed. 
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The book continues with a comparison of modern psychic phenomena 
with those in the Biblical record; a summary of historical evidence and the 
testimony of modern scientists, winding up with the attitude of religion 
towards psychic phenomena. As to this, our author quite justly says: 
“The churches have gradually become estranged, and now deliberately 
maintain estrangement, from all conscious objective touch with the spirit 
world, and therefore from all psychic and ‘supernatural’ experiences. This 
illogical attitude of lauding and professing to believe in, the spirit phenom- 
ena of a past age, while denying or avoiding them in our own times, places 
them in an untenable position. ... Several causes have contributed to 
bring about this state of affairs... . The first of these is the insistence on 
the internal witness of the emotions upon the mind of each individual be- 
liever as evidence to him of the reality of his spiritual experiences and of 
the world of spiritual things, while all modern, external, and objective evi- 
dence or the possibility of practical communion with the discarnate—even 
in answer to prayer—is steadily rejected, the dictum being that “we walk 
by faith and not by sight”. 

But religion is, and always has been, kept alive by symbol: for its 
exercise can never depend upon an appeal to abstractions however lofty 
and pure. It must link with human life if it is to serve humanity. The 
misuse of symbol—the dependence upon symbol—is a pitfall on the other 
side and it is one of which we all need to be warned: but viewing psy- 
chical manifestations as what they really are, namely symbols of a higher 
order of reality, Mr. Tweedale’s work will tend to redress the balance 
which has fallen too heavily on the side of emotional abstractions and has 
despised those charismata—gifts of the spirit which St. Paul tells us to 
covet earnestly, ‘since they constitute the means whereby objective proof is 
obtained of the existence of that spirit-world and that resurrection from 
the dead, the non-existence of which would render all the ‘fruits of the 
spirit —all moral excellences and virtues—of no ultimate value.” (p. 475) 

“Both the external and internal witness are needed by the Churches 
today, as in the days of old: they must go hand in hand. The truly spir- 
itual man will know both.” 

The concluding chapter (XXVIII) calls for careful reading. There 
are some useful appendices and a good Index is supplied. Our review of 
this work is late in appearing, but this is no drawback where a book of 
this nature is concerned. It is not one of fugitive notoriety, but of perma- 
nent value—a “hardy perennial” as we think the future will show. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 
EVIDENCE FOR TELEPATHY 


THE RESPONSE TO A BROADCAST REQUEST 
Mrs. W. H. SALTER* 


In 1894 the Society for Psychical Research published its classic experiment in 
Telepathy under the title “A Census of Hallucinations.” The following question 
was addressed to a very large number of persons: “Have you ever, when believing 
yourself to be completely awake, had vivid impression of seeing or being touched 
by a living being or inanimate object, or of hearing a voice; which impression, so far 
as you could discover, was not due to any external physical cause?” About 17,000 
persons answered this question, and of these a little under 10 per cent answered it in 
the affirmative. All details of this enquiry are tabulated in the Report printed in 
Vol. X of the S. P. R. Proceedings. It was found that a large number of the hallucina- 
tions recorded were veridical and were probably due to telepathy. But in particular, 
the number of death-coincidences reported was greatly beyond anything that was 
likely to result from chance alone. The conclusion in this sense was clearly stated by 
the investigators and it was thought to have established the reality of telepathic rap- 
port between the living and the dying or dead. The cases on which this judgment 
was made were sufficiently authenticated to be used for this purpose, and the standard 
of authenticity held up by the S. P. R. Committee has never been in question. There 
is no laxity about it. The point to be borne in mind is that the cases on which the 
Society’s judgment rested were the subject of corroboration by living contemporaries. 

We do not demur to the rule which excludes old cases whose veridical nature 
depends upon a memory of an event which may have transpired some years before, 
and we think it only right and proper that such instances, however interesting and 
perhaps instructive as offering rare or exceptional features, should not be depended 
upon as critical. 

But this is a very different thing from the attitude we seem to note in the later 
activities of the S. P. R. For it appears that the painstaking and complete work of 
Myers, Gurney and others has in some mysterious way lost value through the lapse 
of time, and that in order to maintain a degree of credibility whose stock is constantly 
diminishing with the passing of the years, fresh cases must be collected. It is like the 
canned goods on the grocer’s shelves. These go stale and have to be replaced by new 
ones periodically. Alas! that the newer cases are often so banal and insipid in quality. 
But they are new and will, for a year or two, serve perhaps to keep the telepathic 
hypothesis from entire extinction. Mrs. Salter’s work reflects the official attitude of 
the S. P. R. in its corporate capacity on this subject. How far they have travelled 
(backwards) since 1894 may be judged by her dictum on p. 2 of this small book, 
which is a record of 58 new cases selected from about 180 received in response to a 
broadcast invitation. She says (italics ours) : 

_ “In choosing the cases to be included in this Report, I have had two objects in 
view: my first and most important object is to put before my readers the kind of 
evidence we still need, if telepathy is to become generally accepted as a scientific 
fact (a position it cannot yet be said to have attained. . . .’”’) 

What evidence does Mrs. Salter offer in this small volume? Is it in any way 
superior to that which the Society so carefully collected in 1894? Is it even as good? 
A perusal of the 58 (why not 57?) collected specimens reveals no novelty—no out- 
standing feature of fresh interest. The publication of the series does, however, ad- 
vertise to a fresh set of readers the fact of telepathy and that perhaps is a minor 
justification for this volume. But the compiler of the work does not write in a vein 


*London. Sidgwick & Jackson. Ltd. 44 Museum St. W.C.1. 2s. net, pp. 87, paper boards. 
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of strong conviction. She is merely an analyst or dissector of specimens and she 
leaves the reader who knows the record of forty years ago with the feeling that so 
far from any progress having been made on the theoretic side of this line of research, 
there has been a distinct retrogression. If forty years of assiduous collection has re- 
sulted in an increasing measure of doubt, another forty years under the same auspices, 
should mark the arrival at a goal of complete negation. But fortunately we are deal- 
ing with the activities of a small clique and the opinion of the world at large is quite 
another matter. That world may not be scientific in the narrow academical sense, 
but it is a world of shrewd observation and common-sense and it has already made up 
its mind that TELEPATHY IS AN ESTABLISHED FACT, ATTESTED BY THE 
UNIVERSAL EXPERIENCE OF MEN AND WOMEN. 


EXPERIENCES WITH MEDIUMS* 


By J. ARTHUR HILL 

A new book from Mr. J. Arthur Hill will be a welcome addition to any library 
of psychical research. In his latest book he tells his readers in a friendly way about 
his own mental background from which he began his studies in psychical research. 
He says he “was not strongly prejudiced,” he was agnostic because he had no par- 
ticular reason to be otherwise. He had no desire for survival, but the Ratianalists 
seemed to him to be too dogmatic in their denials. He writes “I am not sure that I 
can say that I was open minded. I suppose I thought I was, but I think I probably 
scoffed at such things as Spiritualism.” 

He had been an invalid for some years and-his interest in psychical things was 
aroused by reports of diagnoses made by medium, not always in the presence of the 
patient, some times when contact was only through some object which the patient had 
worn. At first these stories seemed to him foolish but at last he was persuaded td 
test the medium himself, and he was surprised and puzzled by the results. Although 
the prescribed cure did not heal him he persevered in his study of the subject, for his 
experiences pointed to the existence of faculties he had never imagined to exist. That 
was how his psychical studies began at the age of thirty-three. 

This book mainly deals with the remarkably evidential experiences he had with 
Aaron Wilkinson, a medium I was privileged to meet at his house and through whom 
I obtained some impressive matter. Those who have read Mr. Hill’s other books will 
not need to be told that the experiences he relates in this volume are given with great 
clearness and in sufficient detail to enable the reader to form his own judgment as 
to their evidential character, and estimate how far any normal explanation and even 
telepathy is excluded as an explanation. : 

In this volume he has grouped together a collection of cases (connected with the 
same medium) extending over a period of nearly twenty years. Everything was taken 
down verbatim by short-hand. It is a valuable record of important communications 
which should be carefully studied by anyone who wants entirely reliable evidence or 
mediumistic phenomena. 

In a chapter near the close, the personality of the medium, Wilkinson is described. 
“To his gifts mainly,” the author says, “I owe my conviction of survival and my grati- 
tude to him is greater than any words can express.” Among many gifted mediums 
this man stands out as one of the most remarkable. ‘‘Wilkinson’s clairvoyance,” writes 
Mr. Hill, “was of a class to itself and did not seem to have anything to do with imag- 
ination.” A letter is added from Canon Freeman of Bristol in which he writes of Wil- 
kinson as a “great seer and clairvoyant ...a kind and good man who held his marvelous 

~and alas, how rare—gifts in unselfish trust for bereaved Humanity.” This testi- 
mony is accompanied by a narrative of striking incidents. It is of special importance, 
not only as testimony to the character of Aaron Wilkinson, and the quality of his 
sift, but as an example. If all the clergy of Christian Churches were equally courage- 
ous and impartial, first in examining these psychic facts, and secondly in recognizing 
their value, both Religion and Science would benefit. 
*Rider & Co. 5s/-net. 
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THE MARGERY MEDIUMSHIP 


THE FRANCES N. GRAY THUMB’PRINTS 
(Thumb-prints procured’ shortly after death.) 
By Brackett K. THoRoGoop 

As further evidence of the supernormal character of the three-dimen- 
sional thumb-prints obtained under the “Margery” mediumship it seems well 
to publish an account of the Frances Gray prints. This is done largely as 
a matter of record, the modus operandi being still a problem for future 
solution. 

I was not present when the Gray impressions were made, my first 
knowledge of the matter being obtained when Mr. Button, President of 
the A. S. P. R., telephoned me that Mr. Fife was to bring me some prints 
for analysis and photographing. Before Mr. Fife did so, however, I re- 
ceived a letter from Miss Adele Wellman, Executive Secretary of the 
A. S$. P. R. It came by registered mail, No. 337754, and bore the stamp 
of the Madison Sq. Station, New York dated May 23, 1933 and the re- 
ceiving date in Boston of May 24, 1933, upon which date it was delivered 
to me and acknowledgment made to Miss Wellman. Enclosed with the 
letter were two cards upon which were the post-mortem ink prints of 
the thumbs and fingers of the right and left hands of Mrs. Gray. These 
prints, shown in Figure 1, were exceedingly poor, although those of the 
thumbs, which were the important ones, were somewhat better than the 
others. The cards, as the reprint shows, were somewhat smudged. The 
cut shows these prints at practically full size. The back of each card 
bore the signatures of the persons who were present when the prints were 
= They are shown in Figure 2. Miss Wellman’s letter read as fol- 
ows: 


AMERICAN SOCIETY for PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, INC. 
Fifteen Lexington Avenue 
New York 


May 23, 1933. 
VIA REGISTERED MAIL 


Mr. Brackett K. Thorogood 
41 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Thorogood: 


On May 22, 1933, I opened an envelope addressed to Mr. William H. Button, 
President, American Society for Psychical Research, 15 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. and discovered that it contained two small white cards wrapped in pink 
tissue paper on which appeared the right and left hand prints of Mrs. Francis N. 
Gray. The cards were dated May 20, 1933. I acknowledged the receipt of these 
prints to Mrs. Gray on May 22 as follows: 


“This is to acknowledge the receipt of your right and left hand prints which 

we have placed in our fingerprint files.” 

This morning Mr. Button telephoned me and asked me to send these prints to 

you and also informed me that Mrs. Gray is dead, but of course when I acknowledged 

them I did not know this. I did not examine these prints but put them into an en- 

velope, sealed it with sealing wax, and put it in the safe, and I am sending them to 
you herewith. 

Yours sincerely, 
Adele Wellman 
Executive Secretary 
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Later in the week Mr. Fife brought me three wax impressions which 
had been produced at Lime Street on the evening of May 20, 1933, and he 
and I carefully compared them with the ink prints above mentioned and 
found that the patterns of the respective thumbs agreed. I photographed 
both sets and made the enlargements which are herewith reproduced in 
Figures 3, 4, 5 and 6. 


The wax impressions were not particularly sharp and appeared to be 
those of an elderly person. No. 1 (Fig. 3) which represents the right 
thumb, was raised somewhat above the general surface of the wax; while 
No. 3 (Fig. 4) of the left thumb was below the surface. Both show pat- 
terns of the whorl type. Impression No. 2, which is not illustrated, was 
poorly made on the edge of the wax and showed almost no pattern. 


All this material has been in my exclusive possession ever since. 


Here, then, we have another instance of the production through this 
mediumship of three dimensional impressions in wax of the thumbs of a 
person who had passed on, among others being those of Judge Hill, an ac- 


count of which appeared in the Journal of the A. S. P. R. for February, 
1932. 


Mr. Button’s personal record of the circumstances involved is as fol- 
lows: 


“On May 19, 1933 “Walter’, “Margery’s’ control, at a sitting held at 
10 Lime Street, asked that hot water and waxes be provided for the sitting 
to be held the next evening. This request was unexpected as no thumb 
prints had beer made for many months. After the meeting ‘Sary’ wrote 
automatically suggesting that some one was soon to pass over. This was in 
reply to my query as to why “Margery went into a trance at 6.30 p.m. 


d.s.t. and why Walter told Mr. Litzelmann to make a note of the day and 
hour.+ 


Mrs. Frances N. Gray* was the wife of Alfred Gray, “Margery’s’ 
cousin. She had not been well for some time but her death was not ex- 
pected so soon. 


At one a.m..on May 20, 1933 Margery received a telephone call from 
Mrs. Gray’s daughter at Niagara Falls, N. Y. saying that her mother 


Extract from the stenographic record of the minutes of May 19, 1933: “Mr. Button: 


‘What was the meaning of “Margery’s’ going into a trance at 6.30 tonight daylight saving 
time and “Walter’ requesting Mr. Litzelmann to record the time, date and day. 


‘Sary’ wrote as follows: ‘Charles’: Walter gave that date. It is nothing(?) to me but I 


think it suggests a departure’. 


*Mrs. Gray had on one or two occasions attended sittings at 10 Lime St., the Journal for 
1930—pp. 206-214 referring to her presence at seances on May 27th and 30th, 1928. She 
had also been a sitter with the Hardwicke circle at Niagara Falls during 1928 when several 
of the interesting cross-correspondences were made (see pp. 791 et seq. Vol. II of Proceed- 


ings 1933); and there is record of a sitting with “Margery” at the Gray's residence at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. on August 22, 1928. 


_ “There is no evidence that the fingerprints of Mrs. Frances Gray were at any time taken at 
Lime Street, since they are not among those of the sitters whose record was taken by Mr. Fife. 
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was failing rapidly and undoubtedly could not last long. She died about 
six o'clock that morning, May 20, 1933. 


At six-forty-five that evening ‘Sary’ at 10 Lime Street received the 
following message by automatic mirror writing: 


‘Charles’ :* 


‘Walter’ has received Frances and taken her finger-prints. He wants 
you to have wax tonight and he will give them to you. Let Mr. Walton 
keep them. Call up Niagara Falls and have Alfred himself take the prints. 
I think it would be more evidential if we had a finger-print man here. Call 


Fife. This will prove to be one of our most remarkable experiments.’ 


Accordingly I called up Niagara Falls and talked with Mr. Gray, ex- 
plaining the situation to him and asking him to get hold of Willett Hubbs, 
a relative and experienced in taking finger-prints, and some finger-print man, 
and to take the thumb-prints of Mrs. Gray, then dead. Mr. Hubbs is 
an official of one of the Trust Companies in Niagara Falls. Ink prints of 
Mrs. Gray’s thumbs and fingers were made and were mailed to me at 15 
Lexington Avenue, New York. The envelope was opened by Miss Well- 
man who telephoned me that they had been received. I directed her to 
send them direct to Mr. Thorogood. 


At the sitting on the evening of May 20, 19337 after telephoning to 
Niagara Falls, there were present in the following order Psyche, Dr. Rich- 
ardson, Mr. Walton, Dr. Crandon, Mr. Button, Mr. Litzelmann, ‘Sary’, 


Mr. Fife and Psyche. Miss Barry, stenographer, and Mr. Kenney, were 
outside the circle. 


‘Margery’ was carefully searched with negative results. “Walter’ 
asked me to put a piece of wax in the hot water, which I did. He then 
asked Walton whether he wanted a left or a right thumb. Walton said a 
right one. The red light was on during this episode. Mr. Fife poured 


the hot water into the dish and I put the wax on a cloth extending through 
the hot water. 


The light was ion nitasauiik There was, of course, the dish of 
cold water on the table. Noises were soon heard in the vicinity of the 
dishes. Walter said he didn’t know how this print would be as the cloth 
was ‘all wrapped up in it’.. The wax was removed from the cold water 
dish and at Walter’s direction Mr. Walton, Mr. Fife and I took it into 
another room for examination. We found that the print seemed to be a 


good one but that the cloth had to be cut away from it. Mr. Walton took 
charge of it. 


A little later two more prints were made under substantially the same 
conditions. Walton requested that one of them be a left thumb print. 


*“Charles” is the control of “Sary”. Communications from him usually begin in this 
way with his signature. 


+See minutes of meeting of May 20, 1933 below. 
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Upon examination the first of these appeared to be somewhat defective as 
the impression was too near the edge of the wax. The other, however, 
proved to be an excellent print. Each wax had been marked for identifica- 
tion before being used, and the marks were recognized after the prints had 
been made. Upon comparing them with the prints received from Niagara 
Falls both Mr. Fife and Mr. Thorogood identified the respective patterns 
as identical.” 


The following automatic mirror writing was written by “Sary” at 10 Lime Street, 
May 20, 1933, at 6:45 p.m. 
CHARLES: 


WALTER HAS RECEIVED FRANCES AND TAKEN HER FINGER- 
PRINTS. HE WANTS YOU TO HAVE WAX TONIGHT AND HE WILL 
GIVE THEM TO YOU. LET MR. WALTON KEEP THEM. CALL UP 
NIAGARA FALLS AND HAVE ALFRED HIMSELF TAKE THE PRINTS. I 
THINK IT WOULD BE MORE EVIDENTIAL IF WE HAD A FINGERPRINT 
EXPERT HERE. CALL FIFE. THIS WILL PROVE TO BE ONE OF OUR 
MOST REMARKABLE EXPERIMENTS. 

Sitting at 10 Lime Street, May 20, 1933. 9:10 p.m. 


Present to left: Dr. Richardson, Mr. Walton, Dr. Crandon, Mr. Button, Mrs. 
Richardson, Mr. Litzelmann, “Sary”, Mr. Fife, and Psyche. Miss Barry, stenographer, 
and Mr. Kenney outside the circle. 

The medium, before the sitting, was stripped, searched and examined by the 
women present, and wore into the seance room a robe, slippers and stockings which 
had likewise been searched. 

On the table in front of the Psyche were two dishes, one for hot water and the 
other for cold water. 

Immediate trance followed by deep snoring. 

Walter came through and said, “Frances is more at home with me than anywhere 
else.” 

Dr. Crandon: “Do I understand that we will get her thumb?” 

Walter: “She isn’t here, don’t mistake that. I will let Walton tell me which it 
will be, right or left.” 

Walton: “I will take a right one.’ 

Walter: “Button, you have a pretty good piece of wax in your pocket. You can 
put that in the hot water.” 

Button: “How did you know I had a piece of wax in my pocket?” 

Walter: “Put the light on and put the wax in.” 

The light was put on and Mr. Fife put the hot water in the dish and then Mr. 
Button put the wax in the hot water on a cloth. (The cloth was put in the dish with 
the ends hanging over the sides in order to make it easier to handle the wax in the hot 
water.) 

In a few minutes noises were heard on the table which sounded as though the 
wax was being dropped into the cold water dish. 

Walter: “I don’t know how this will be because the cloth is all — up in it. 
Take it into the next room and examine it.” 

Mr. Button, Mr. Walton and Mr. Fife left the room after removing the print 

‘rom the cold water dish. 


While they were out of the room Walter said: “That is a round thing. It goes 
round and round. You see the point is this, if I can get her print as she goes over 
‘am all set, but if not I may have to wait a year or more.” 


Mr. Button, Mr. Walton and Mr. Fife returned to the room and Mr. Button 


reported that the print was good, but that the cloth was imbedded in it and had to 


be cut out. Mr. Fife said it was a whorl and a very fine print resembling that of an 
old lady’s print. 
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Walter instructed Mr. Walton to take the print out and put it in a bureau 
drawer till after the sitting. Therefore, No. 1 print was put into a drawer by Mr. 
Walton. 

Walter asked for the light which was then put on and Mr. Fife put some more 
hot water into the dish and at Walter’s request put in a piece of wax. This was at 
9:45 p.m. 

Coutect perfect. Wax heard to strike the table as though being dropped, and 
a scraping sound along the table was heard. 

Walter: “Fife, I have got the wax all messed up on the table you will have to 
put in another piece. Light put on and Fife put a new piece of wax in the hot 
water. 9:50 p.m. 

Walter: “I will make this one different now. What thumb do you want, Wal- 
ton? 

Walton: “Having a right one why not make a left.” 

Walter: “The answer is yes!” 

Perfect control. Sounds in the cold water dish could be heard. 

In four minutes Walter said: “Take it in the back room and look at it. I don’t 
think it is so good.” 

Mr. Walton took the wax into the back room and on returning reported that it 
wasn't as good as No. 1 print because it was off on one side of the wax, and the wax 
was chipped. 

Walter asked for more hot water. The light was put on and more hot water 
put into the dish and another piece of wax. In a few minutes Walter instructed 
Walton and Fife to take the wax out of the cold water and examine it in the back 
room. Light was put on and they went out of the room with the wax. They re- 
turned shortly and reported it to be a very fine print. 

Walter: “I think I made a “fliver” on that first print. The last one is all right. 
The first one is Frances’ print as it is. I forgot my technique. That is all for tonight. 

After the sitting Mr. Fife examined the three waxes downstairs and found a 
positive print, evidently that of an old person, on the first wax which he marked No. 
1 with the date. On the second wax there was some trace of a print but the markings 
were very poor. This was marked No. 2 with the date. The third wax carried a 
negative print, evidently that of an old person, and was marked No. 3. 

Mr. Fife took the three waxes away with him for the purpose of giving them to 
Mr. Thorogood for photographing. 

In response to “Sary’s” writing previous to this report Mr. Button called Alfred 
Gray up in Niagara Falls to tell him about it, and requested him to get hold of 
Willett and have him secure the thumbprints of Mrs. Gray. Alfred Gray agreed 
to do this. Mrs. Gray died at six o'clock this morning, May 20, 1933. Her body is 
still in her home at Niagara Falls. 

Each piece of wax used during the sitting had been marked for identification. 
After the seance each wax, with the print on it, was identified by the person furnish- 
ing it as the wax that he had marked. 
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Fig. 1 Post-mortem finger prints of Mrs. Frances N. Gray. The upper representing the 
fingers of the right hand and the lower those of the left hand. 
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Fig. 2 The reverse side of the two cards upon which the post-mortem prints were made, 
with signatures of witnesses. 
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Fig. 4 Three dimensional wax impression of left thumb of Frances Gray obtained on May 
20, 1933. The large crack to be seen in the lower part of this was caused by its drying out. 
In order to obtain a cut of good size the original photograph was trimmed down thus eliminat- 
ing part of the wax. 
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HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
| in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 ‘the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LLD., sometime Lecturer in the University of 
Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 

This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was incorporated 
under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American Institute 
for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing investi- 
gation in the fields of Psychical Research and Psycho-therapeutics. It is sup- 
ported by contributions from its members and an endowment fund which now 
exceeds $275,000. The income of the Society pays only for the publications 
and office expenses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific 
investigations. A much greater sum is required before this work can be car- 
ried forward with the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 

The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 

Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of psychi- 
cal research or psycho-therapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form which 
such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the following: 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


“I give, devise and bequeath tothe American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of............ dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or other 
specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for identifica- 
tion), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE SOCIETY 


Membership in the American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., does 
not imply the acceptance of any particular explanation of the alleged facts 
collected by it, or even of the facts themselves. Membership stands only for 
investigation of the alleged phenomena. 

embers, who receive the Proceedings and the Journal, pay an annual 
fee of $10. One may become a Life Member or endow a Memorial Member- 
ship on payment of $200. 

Associates, who receive the Journal only, pay an annual fee of $5. One 
| may become a Life Associate on the payment of $100. 

Fellows, who receive all publications of the Society, and are afforded 
special library privileges, pay an annual fee of $25. One may become a Life 
Fellow on the payment of $500. 

Founders and Patrons. For those who wish, through life subscriptions, 
to make a still larger contribution to the Society’s work, these two classes are 
open, at fees of $5,000 and $1,000, respectively. 

It must not be forgotten that membership in a scientific society means 
more than merely a subscription to the Journal of that Society. The work 
which is reported in the Journal must be largely carried on through the iacome 
from membership fees. Therefore, we hope you will make your membership class 
| as higk as you feel you reasonably can. 
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